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Peace Society to-morrow, Saturday night, and your 
reply kindly acceding thereto, I have the honor to express 
to you, and, through you, to the members of the Society, 
my profound appreciation of the invitation to address 
them on this important occasion, together with my sin- 
cere regret that unexpected and unavoidable circum- 
stances have compelled me to absent myself. 

Ever since you first intimated to me that you would 
like to have me come to Boston to speak at this gather- 
ing, I have looked forward to it with the greatest interest. 
Both personally and officially, as Director of the Inter- 
national Bureau of American Republics, I am thoroughly 
in sympathy with the movement for the promotion of 
international peace. Although I have always read with 
pleasure and edification everything that has been said 
and done in regard to the movement with which the 
American Peace Society is connected, I never realized, 
until I took charge of this institution and began to in- 
vestigate thoroughly the records of all the American 
republics, what wonderful benefits had come to them 
and to all the world by the resort to peaceful arbitration, 
rather than to war, to settle disputes. 

The more one studies carefully the history of the 
Latin- American nations, the more he realizes that, despite 
the stories of revolution, which are so often exaggerated, 
they have done even more than their share in the family 
of nations to favor the cause of international peace and 
its attainment through the process of arbitration. Nearly 
every republic of South America, together with some of 
those of Central America, has an excellent record in 
respect to the settlement of disputes by arbitral courts. 
Especially is this true of the more powerful countries, 
like Mexico, Brazil, Argentina and Chile. They have 
set an example which ought to have been followed more 
carefully by many of the smaller republics, and, as a 
result, they have experienced a marvelous measure of 
material and political development and progress. 

It is entirely wrong to describe Latin America as a 
whole as being the scene of constant revolutions. The 
fact is that five-sixths of the area and population com- 
prised between Mexico and Cuba, on the north, and 
Argentina and Chile, on the south, have known no great 
civil strife for a decade, while a very large section goes 
back a much longer period without revolutions. The 
difficulty with the people and press of the United 
States and Europe has been that they have misjudged 
the greater portion of Latin America by conditions pre- 
vailing in the smaller nations. 

When we remember that Brazil, with an area larger 
than that of the United States, Argentina with an area 
equal to one-third that of the United States, Chile, 
with an area twice as great as our Pacific Coast States, 
Peru, as large as the Atlantic Coast States from Maine 
to Georgia, Bolivia, with an area three times that of 
Texas, and Mexico, with an area equal to all of our 
Central and Mississippi States, have enjoyed absolute 
peace and consequent prosperity for a long period of 
years, it is certainly unjust to describe Latin America as 
the home of revolutions. 

There can be no stronger argument for the advance- 
ment of peace and arbitration than the splendid material 
and intellectual forward movement that has characterized 
the prosperous nations of Latin America where all 
principal disputes of recent years have been settled by 



arbitration. In this connection I desire, before closing 
my letter, to emphasize the fact that the one great and 
impressive monument dedicated to the cause of inter- 
national arbitration is the gigantic statue of the Christ 
which stands on the boundary line between Argentina 
and Chile, at an elevation of 15,000 feet above the sea 
level, erected by the joint contributions of those two 
governments, made of bronze cast from molten cannon, 
and bearing an inscription whose import is that the very 
Andean mountains on which it stands must crumble into 
dust before Argentina and Chile shall again go to war. 
Thanking you again for the honor you did me in 
inviting me to your banquet, and expressing the sincere 
hope that 1 may have the pleasure of meeting your mem- 
bers at some future day, I have the honor to be, my dear 
sir, Yours very respectfully, 

John Barrett. 
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The Bulwarks of Peace. 

Address of Hon. Samuel J. Barrows, at the Dinner of the 
American Peace Society, May 18. 

The first peace society in the world, so far as we 
know, was born in the city of New York. Unfortu- 
nately, however, it never outgrew its infancy. That 
was because it lacked some element of virility in its 
constitution. The American Society, which has so long 
had its headquarters at Boston, organized somewhat 
later, seems, on the other hand, to be getting younger as 
it grows older. One reason of that, I think, is not only 
that it has a good constitution, but because it has True 
blood in its veins. Dr. Trueblood and Mr. Mead have 
just rendered us a good service in New York by giving 
us the idea and the impulse for the great National 
Peace Congress just held, which was one of the most 
remarkable meetings ever held in the United States. 

No sooner had this conference been announced than 
the omniscient press said that it was visionary. But I 
am not at all disturbed when pessimists say that peace 
lovers are visionary. The ethical visions of the world 
are the most substantial of all its fabrics. More abiding 
than silver and gold and iron, more enduring than stone 
or brick or reenforced concrete, are the moral ideals of 
humanity. Without them the world would disintegrate 
into chaos. Our civilization to-day is the product of the 
moral and intellectual visions of the past, and the civili- 
zation of the future is to be the product of the moral 
visions of to-day. 

I was not disturbed, therefore, when I was told that 
this great conference would end in smoke. I thought 
that very likely at our final banquet it would. But 
there is a difference between tobacco smoke and the 
smoke of gunpowder. And the difference between them 
was impressed upon my mind years ago by a very dra- 
matic incident. The first peace conference that I ever 
attended ended in smoke, was ratified by smoke. It was 
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away back in 1874, when, as correspondent of the New 
York Tribune, I was ranging with Custer and the 
Seventh Cavalry through the Black Hills. We had ex- 
plored the Yellow Stone River Valley the previous year 
to connect the surveys of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 
We had some sharp battles then with the Indians, who 
opposed the opening of the country. We expected a con- 
flict in the Black Hills, which had never been explored 
before. We reached the hills without encountering 
any Indians. But one day as we crossed the wall of 
hills and looked down upon a park of exquisite loveli- 
ness, there in the centre of the valley were three or four 
Indian tepees, the smoke curling peacefully from their 
tops. We halted and hid ourselves in the woods. We 
cautiously sent out scouts and waited, but there was no 
sign of Indians in force. Finally General Custer ordered 
a charge, and seven hundred cavalrymen with loaded 
carbines and officers with drawn revolvers went plung- 
ing down the hillside into the beautiful valley. The 
tepees were surrounded and the Indians taken by sur- 
prise. We had made a "glorious" capture! We had 
captured two men and three women ! The women came 
out of their tents ; they had not expected such a sur- 
prise party. They were not pale, for their faces were 
painted, but I think they were somewhat pale on the 
inside. The men knew their lives were in our hands. 

Custer was a soldier but not a butcher. He wanted to 
reassure these disquieted Indians that we intended no 
harm. So we held a peace conference, the first one ever 
held by Indians and whites in the Black Hills. We 
went into a tepee, General Custer and a few companions, 
and smoked the pipe of peace. Custer was not a smoker, 
and he took a short whiff. I am not an ardent lover of 
tobacco myself, and took a still shorter whiff when the 
pipe came to me. I made that sacrifice for the sake of 
my principles. I have not taken a whiff since. Our 
dramatic charge ended in smoke. Nobody was killed or 
wounded. We marched away and left the Indians in 
the peaceful seclusion of this floral valley. 

Now what was it that held our guns mute and kept 
our swords unstained from blood? It was not physical 
force. We were seven hundred men to five Indians, 
and three' of them women. We were restrained by an 
invisible force, by an obligation, by an ideal; by the 
ethical consciousness that to take the property of these 
Indians would have been robbery ; that to capture them 
would have been slavery ; that to kill them would have 
been murder, — and that all these things would have been 
an outrage against God and humanity. To us it seems 
impossible to think of such action as anything but das- 
tardly. Yet there have been times in the history of the 
world, not very remote, when a band of marauders or 
pirates would have laughed at the idea of saving any- 
body they could have killed, or sparing anybody they 
might have robbed, or of freeing anybody they might 
have enslaved. Our ethical standards are far from what 
they should be. Nevertheless it is this ethical conscious- 
ness, the love of justice, and the love of mercy and 
humanity, which is staying the hand of war, sheathing 
its sword, and silencing its artillery. Nothing is a 
greater bulwark of peace than the development of that 
consciousness, which recognizes our obligations to the 
weak to be as sacred as our obligations to the strong. 
Our peace conference in the Black Hills was success- 



ful because peace was attained through justice. That 
conception, peace through justice, was the dominant 
note of our great peace conference at New York. It 
was that underlying idea which brought men and women 
of different professions and of divergent views into final 
accord. Our first peace society of New York failed 
because it was established on an absolutely non-resistant 
basis. But a purely non-resistant basis is negative. It 
may mean peace by yielding to injustice, and to do that 
is not a gain, but a loss to civilization ; that is to cry 
Peace, peace! when there is no peace and can be no 
peace. Nor do I think that the economic argument 
against war, though of vast importance, is final and 
adequate. Bloch's book seems to have placed a dispro- 
portionate weight upon this argument. It is influential 
when it concerns the interruption of trade between 
nations; but it does not restrain some land-grabbing 
monarch from going into Africa or anywhere else and 
enslaving and exploiting the natives, and building a new 
palace with the proceeds. The only bulwark against 
war which cannot be undermined, or overthrown is the 
bulwark of national and international righteousness. 

Now if we look back over the history of the world, we 
shall find two opposing tendencies from the very begin- 
ning, one a tendency to make war more and more de- 
structive, more and more terrible, the other a tendency, 
ethical and humane, to make war less terrible by making 
it less savage and less brutal, and finally to stop it alto- 
gether. Both of these tendencies are still operating. 
There are those to-day who say that the only way to 
make war less frequent is to make it so terrible that men 
will refrain from engaging in it, and we actually have 
the paradox of men arguing that a new invention which 
will kill a hundred thousand men at one stroke is an in- 
vention in the interest of peace! This idea that we 
must fight war with war, violence with violence, finds 
an interesting illustration in the Iliad. Athena, the 
daughter of Jove, the goddess of wisdom and of the arts 
and sciences, became so disgusted and enraged with the 
hatef ulness of Ares, the god of war, and the discord engen- 
dered by him, that she took up a great stone, and, in spite 
of the tradition that a woman cannot throw a stone straight, 
she flung it with such force and with such excellent aim 
that she struck the god of war in the middle and doubled 
him up, and he was carried off bawling like a thousand 
men. It seems perhaps an unladylike thing for Athena 
to have done, but there was sufficient provocation, and 
I have wished that she might have been successful in 
knocking the immortality out of this hateful god ; but 
unfortunately his life was insured, and he recovered. 

So the attempt to kill war with war, violence with 
violence, has never been a success. But over against the 
development of these instruments of destruction there 
has been developed a commanding ethical restraint, 
which has said to the demon of war, " Thus far shalt 
thou go, and no farther." We can even find the germ 
of this ethical protest way back in the Odyssey. Odys- 
seus went to a man to buy some poisoned arrows, but he 
refused to let Odysseus have them because he feared the 
gods. There is the dawn of that ethical sentiment which 
says that justice and humanity may stay the hand of 
force and cruelty. And so all the way down from the 
remote past you find in the progress of civilization a 
difference made between weapons and practices that are 
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civilized and weapons and practices that are uncivilized. 
Some years ago an explosive ballet was invented, but 
at the St. Petersburg Convention of 1868, made up of 
representatives of civilized powers to discuss the ethics 
of peace, and again at the Conference of Brussels, this 
bullet was prohibited. The conscience of Christendom 
said, " This bullet shall not be used," and the parti- 
sans of destructive warfare were wroth because ethical 
considerations interfered with their business. Centuries 
ago everything was " fair in war," simply because all 
standards of fairness were annihilated. There was a 
free reign of fraud, treachery, violence, pillage, devasta- 
tion and outrage. To-day the ethical sentiment of man- 
kind has expressed its judgment. It says of a hundred 
practices that they are barbarous and cannot be per- 
mitted. In spite of Bloch's labored argument to prove 
that war is more terrible to-day, the fact is that war is, 
with all its horrors, far less terrible, far less frightful in 
its results, than it was in the Homeric age, and the 
reason is that from age to age the conscience of the 
world has been gaining victory after victory over cruelty 
and brute force in setting up new standards of peace 
and in protecting our civilization. 

Carl Schurz, in his biography, says that during the 
Lincoln campaign a Southern man challenged Potter, 
a Westerner, to fight a duel. Potter accepted and chose 
the bowie knife as the weapon, but the challenger refused 
because he said bowie knives were not civilized weapons. 
But now we have gone a step further and say that, in- 
stead of fighting duels with what are called civilized 
weapons, we shall not fight them at all. This is not 
merely on account of humanitarian considerations. A 
keener ethical perception discovers the absurdity of try- 
ing to settle questions of honor or justice by personal 
combat. If your honor is at stake, your skill in the use 
of weapons cannot vindicate you. In Dumas' great 
serial beginning with the " Three Guardsmen," D'Artag- 
nan is always wounding and killing his men, but in the 
last volume, when he has grown older, he intervenes to 
prevent a duel, and the argument of this great swords- 
man is, " The duel will show which is the better swords- 
man, but it will not show who is right." It was this 
growing conviction that you could not settle an ethical 
matter by clashing two pieces of steel which led to the 
abolition of dueling in the United States army. 

In 1876 I was summoned as a witness to a notable 
court martial in New York. It was the trial of General 
Stanley on the charge of slandering General Hazen. 
General Hancock presided and every man on the court 
was a general officer. That was the first court in the 
United States convened to try such a charge. Before that 
such difficulties were settled by personal encounter. The 
discovery had been made that some newer and better 
instrument was needed for the vindication of an officer's 
honor than his skill in the use of arms, and that a court 
which might settle questions of fact and veracity was a 
better instrument. Thus the court became a new bul- 
wark of peace. 

The same ethical forces that have condemned dueling 
have doomed war as a test of right or wrong. It is not 
merely the operation of the humane spirit, which dreads 
the cost of the pain, but the world in its demand for 
righteousness is coming to see that we must have some 
better instrument for determining what is right than 



guns and swords and ironclads, and the best instrument 
we can devise is a judicial one : it is an international 
court, which shall interpret the international conscience. 

There is a growing ethical conviction among the 
nations that wars of aggression are wrong and must be 
stopped. When you have stopped wars of aggression 
wars of defense become unnecessary. 

There is also a growing conviction that for profes- 
sional warriors to go into war for what they can make 
out of it furnishes a degrading motive for war. From 
time immemorial the desire for plunder and loot has 
furnished a motive for war, and Captain Johnson of the 
English navy maintains that the giving of prize money 
is absolutely necessary to furnish a motive for naval 
men to go into war. Call it by its right name : it is 
piracy and robbery. To go into war for such a motive 
is to blacken the flag of the nation, is to raise the flag 
of piracy. It is to the honor of the naval officers of the 
United States that they came to that conclusion, and on 
the third of March, 1899, the Congress of the United 
States passed a law, pulling down that piratical flag and 
abolishing prize money in the navy of the United States. 
It is a satisfaction to me that my last vote as your 
representative in Congress was to help pull down this 
piratical flag. 

With the suppression of piracy and aggressive warfare 
we shall have left only those disputes which come out of 
international misunderstanding, and here a permanent 
international court will be the great bulwark of inter- 
national peace. 

Still another bulwark is found in that great interna- 
tional organization which was the precursor, and which is 
now the ally, of the Hague Conference, — I mean the In- 
terparliamentary Union. It is a body composed of mem- 
bers of the different parliaments of the world. When I 
was your representative at Washington ten years ago an 
invitation came to members of the Congress of the United 
States to attend the meeting of the Union at Brussels. 
I did not have time to consult my constituents. I did 
not consult with flesh and blood. I thought that I could 
render no better service to the people of Boston, no bet- 
ter service to the nation, than to be the harbinger of a 
coming American group at this interparliamentary gath- 
ering to uphold our civilization and preserve the peace 
of the world, and so I went alone to that conference. In 
spite of the disappointments that have come to these ten 
years with three intervening wars, my personal hopes have 
been more than realized. The Interparliamentary Union 
has gained in power and influence ; it has grown from a 
few score to a membership of more than two thousand, 
and through the able and effective leadership of Mr. 
Bartholdt, it has grown in the Congress of the United 
States to a membership of two hundred. It is not indif- 
ferent to questions concerning the ethics of war, but is 
most concerned in developing the ethics of peace. 

In the Hague Court and the Interparliamentary Union 
we have the germ of two institutions which are to be 
great bulwarks of our civilization. One is the germ of 
an international supreme court ; the other is the germ of 
the great international congress in which the sentiment 
of the nations after mature deliberation shall crystallize 
into law. With these two permanent organizations, one 
judicial and the other deliberative, the armament of the 
nations will dwindle into insignificance, just as in every 
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civilized land a very small police force is sufficient to 
enforce judicial decrees, while in every land where there 
are no courts and no organized government, every man 
must take the law into his own hands and go armed to 
protect himself. The disarmament of the individual, the 
abolition of the duel, are but evolutionary preludes to the 
disarmament of the nations. 

The bulwarks of peace! What are they? Not a chain 
of forts, not a fleet of ironclads, not the development 
of great armies and navies, but first of all the develop- 
ment of the arts and industries of peace, the promotion 
of commerce and trade, the growth of internationalism 
and fraternalism ; an education which shall not be local 
and narrow, but broad and humane, the spirit of a gen- 
eration which shall not bow down in adulation before 
the great pirates and criminals of predatory wars, but 
shall honor, as France has just done, the Pasteurs, the 
Victor Hugos, the Gambettas, the men of science, of 
literature and art, — the men who have helped to make 
our civilization, instead of those who have broken it 
down. The bulwarks of peace are the schools, an en- 
lightened public press, a pacific religion, the development of 
a humane spirit, which shall curb the cruelties of war and 
barbarism, and the growth of an ethical sentiment which 
shall recognize justice as the supreme law. The bulwark 
of peace is the organized conscience of the world seeking 
higher standards of righteousness and more perfect in- 
struments for their interpretation. And we shall find a 
new bulwark of peace in the development of a new sense 
of national honor, which shall not be national bravado or 
an over- weening sensitiveness to fancied insult, but which, 
in the spirit of Plato, shall be more afraid of doing wrong 
than of suffering wrong, whose diplomacy, in the immor- 
tal ideal of Secretary Hay, shall be measured by the Golden 
Rule, and whose moral dignity and generous fraternalism 
shall be felt among all the nations of the world. 



Seventy-Nine Years of Progress toward 
Permanent Peace. 

Address of Bishop \V. F. Mallalieu at the Annual Dinner of 
the American Peace Stciety, May IS. 

We do well to celebrate the seventy-ninth anniver- 
sary of the organization of this, the American Peace 
Society. The men who founded it were prophets and 
seers. They were men of far-reaching vision, and their 
actions were the sure tokens of their faith in the progress 
of humanity and the coming of a day when the boon 
of universal and permanent peace should become the 
possessed inheritance of the entire human race. They 
have passed on to their reward, but their works remain, 
and their influence is spreading to earth's remotest bounds. 

The seventy-nine years covered by the life of this 
Society have been among the most memorable of all the 
years in which nations have existed and men have 
lived. The first railroad in this country was operated 
the same year in which this Society was organized. Since 
then almost everything that is really modern and pro- 
gressive has been created or developed. As an illustra- 
tion of the activity of the human intellect, it is well to re- 
member that in our patent office at Washington there 
are on record more than seven hundred thousand patents 
that have been granted to inventors, most of them being 
the product of American brains. 



In these seventy-nine years more has been done to sub- 
jugate and utilize the forces of nature for the benefit of 
mankind than in all the six thousand years preceding. 
Not that everything possible has been accomplished in 
these matters, for doubtless the future will be richer in 
the triumphs of mind over matter than has been the past. 
In these seventy-nine years the area of our national do- 
main has been largely extended and increased, so that 
now our possessions engirdle the world ; and sometimes 
it looks as though we really have more territory than we 
need or can make profitable. 

Then our population has increased most rapidly, so 
that instead of the fourteen millions, or thereabouts, 
which we then had, we now have at least ninety milliops 
beneath the sheltering folds of the flag of our fathers. 
Seventy-nine years ago we were a small nation of well- 
to-do people, mostly agriculturalists, with very little 
wealth, and scarcely a millionaire in the whole country. 
Now we are the richest nation of the world ; indeed we 
are the richest nation that has ever existed, and it is 
clearly manifest that we have a superabundance of mil- 
lionaires, and altogether too many multi-millionaires. 
At a moderate estimate we are worth nearly, if not 
quite, one hundred and twenty-five thousand millions of 
dollars, and this vast sum is increasing from year to year. 
These several considerations of a material character, 
when combined with the extraordinary intellectual 
capacity and business ability of our people, make us 
one of the most powerful and influential factors in guid- 
ing and controlling the future of the sixteen hundred mil- 
lions of people now inhabiting this world, and also the 
untold millions who will follow in their successive 
generations. 

To-day we are confronted with this question : Shall 
we follow the example of the strong nations of Chris- 
tendom and multiply indefinitely the number of our 
soldiers, and increase our navy, until we can have, ready 
at hand, a larger, stronger and more effective military 
force on land and sea than any other nation, and then 
arrogantly and recklessly assume to dominate the world ? 
May God, in his great mercy, forbid that we should ever 
be guilty of such an unspeakable crime, or bewildered 
by such unpardonable folly ! Far wiser, and every way 
better, and certainly more Christian, would it be to re- 
fuse to increase the number of our soldiers, and for the 
next ten years, at least, cease to add to the number of 
our ships of war. The all-important line of action for 
this nation to pursue is to do no harm to any weaker 
people, and if we have differences with any stronger or 
strongest nations, whether within or without the pale of 
Christendom, find some other way of adjusting those 
differences than by shedding the blood of thousands of 
our fellow-men and wasting incalculable millions of 
treasure. 

There is one word that ought constantly to be pro- 
claimed by all patriots, philanthropists and Christians, and 
that word is arbitration. That word will indicate the 
method of settlement if ever differences should arise 
between the United States and Great Britain. It is 
almost a hundred years since our last war with the 
mother country. We shall never, please God, have 
another war with her, for, since we have in these ninety- 
two years settled not a few differences between us by 
arbitration, we may be sure that we can settle all the 



